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In fact, some writers indicate that, despite international wars, we are
really moving toward a world-wide community.2
Primary and secondary groups provide the individual with the area
of his social operations. He cannot live, in fact, without participating in
at least some of these groups. And, as important as secondary associa-
tions have become, the fundamental habits, attitudes, and ideas of the
person still stem from his primary contacts, especially the family or its
modern surrogates.
Personal participation in group life. The intensity, range, and nature
of the individual's contacts with his fellows we may call participation.
This differs in the various groups to which he belongs. Thus participa-
tion occupies different degrees of a person's interests and energy, giving
a kind of scale of interaction. During the early years the person is bound
up entirely with the family. Shortly, however, the play group and the
wider neighborhood and the primary community secure some of his at-
tention and action. Gradually he comes into contact with the church,
the school, and other secondary groupings, and his earlier complete ab-
sorption in the family, life, the play group, and the immediate neighbor-
hood is dissipated. As he reaches late adolescence and adulthood, he finds
himself taking part in any number of groups, none of which perhaps
forms the entire center of his interest. Yet with most mature persons in
our Western society the founding of a family and the taking up of a
particular vocation offer the chief foci of thought and activity. We may,
therefore, speak of more or less complete participation in any given
group, ranging from those like the family and occupational groups which
absorb much of our attention to those group associations which touch us
only slightly, and in which our participation is distinctly segmental or
partial.
Furthermore, since there are degrees of participation, it is possible for
us to have a wide and varied range of partial or segmental activities, some
of which may be quite contradictory to others and yet, because they do
not converge, may be carried on rather independently. Thus a man's
family life may be marked by, sympathetic and kindly attitudes and
habits while his business contacts are marked by the severe and selfish
methods of the jungle. Familiar to all of us are those men who have
reached financial power through unscrupulous business dealings and yet
find much public approval for their piety and contributions to church
and charity.
As we shall see throughout our discussion of personality problems,
the partial and segmental nature of one person's participation in various
groups raises many handicaps to effective personality integration. This
2 Regarding the psychology of other forms of grouping such as crowds, audiences, and
publics which arc not treated in this volume, see K. Young (1930) and LaPiere (1938),